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MOMENTS OF MELANCHOLY 


* How poor rehgious pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart! 
The Power incensed the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul, 
And in his book of life, the inmates poor enrol.” 


VIRTUE in itself possesses a beauty which the prevalence of vice 
cannot tarnish,a charm which contradicts the mouth of calumny, and 
allurements which secretly captivate all hearts, however sunk inde- 


pravity, or hardened by inveterate prejudice and bigotry. But 


virtue is as rare as itis precious. A few persons only, of the many 
millions who have inhabited this world, have distinguished them- 
selves as eminently virtuous, in the eyes of an impartial posterity ; 
all others have been carried down the current of their vices, their 
notions, and customs, their ignorance and superstition, into the abyss 
of oblivion, or are remembered only to be execrated for the injuries 
which they have done to their fellow-creatures, and the streams of 
misery which they poured forth upon the world. And even these 
few virtuous persons, if they were in eminent stations in life, were 
defamed, and stigmatized by the invidious malice of their cotempo- 
raries ; or if they were in the humble walks of life, were neglected 
and despised. It is strange to observe, that, charming and rational 
as virtue appears to be, it never exempted one from tears and sor 

row ; but,on the contrary, it refines the feelings of its possessor, to a 
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444 The Christian’s Victory. 


sumption, pretends to execute the decisions of the final judge. 
How could they, having the Bible before ‘hem, whose every page 
wears the scrutinizing aspect of reproof for every violation of human 
or divine rights ; how could they put on the front to commit crimes, 
in the open light of law and religion, at which humanity shudders, 
and the heart of mercy bleeds ? But, alas ! experience, as well as re- 
velation, tells us that conscience becomes stupilied by repeated 
crimes, and seared to every feeling of remorse. What mischief have 
not the papal errors and enormities effected! Men have quieted the 
clamour of their own consciences, while executing their purposes of 
brute ity and depredation upon the happiness and property of fa- 
milies, whose misfortune it was to live under the red banner of the 
Inquisition. The practice of absolutions originated, in its very 
nature, from the lowest depths of depravity, and gave license to the 
foulest deeds, and soothed the conscience of the deluded victims of 
their own licentiousness, with the idea that all was forgiven, and to 
be remembered no more against them. Whatever they did was 
sacred: they might commit any crimes, they might plunder any pos- 


sessions, tear any fellow-creature limb from limb, burn him at the 


stake, immure him in a dungeon for life, or reduce him to beggary 
and slavery, as their malice might determine. Their absolutions 
gave a license to the gratification of any evil propensity ; anc their 
purgatory was calculated for the gratification of their avarice. 
All souls went immediately to purgatory, and there they must re- 
main until their friends redeemed them from that place by giving 
large sums of money to the priests. The priests, having peopled 
this place with millions of beings, put the monks and nuns to the 
business of collecting money of the ving, to pay the expenses of 
the dead. Inthis manner they have lived by extortion, rapine, 
and plunder: and all was cloaked under the sanctity of pure and 
infallible religion. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S VICTORY. 


“And ye shali chase your enemies, and they shall fall before you by the 
sword.” Leviticus xxvi—7. , ° 


THE scriptures of truth area faithful record of the wisdom of 
God, manifested in his dealings with men. They area transcript of 
his divine perfections, ofhis hutiness, wisdom, justice, roodness, truth, 
power, faithtuiness, love, omniscience, omnipotence and omnipres- 
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ence. And just so much as our capacities are prepared, through 
sanctification of the spirit and belief of the truth, to understand and 
comprehend the perfections of God—just se muchare we conform- 
ed to his image, and made capable ot enjoying him; and we under- 
stand this holy volume of 1 inspira’ fion justas much as we have ex- 
perienced the j power of truth in our souls, and no more. Does God 
shew us our own hearts, we find them, according to Jer. xvii—9, 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. Again, when 
we feel the evidence of our justificati: mn, we find it according 
to Rom. viii—2z, “For the law of the spirit, of life hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death.’ These and all other scrip- 
tures we must experience, ia order to properly understand them, or 
be able skilfully to use them, either to our own comfort or the edi- 
fication of others. Thoagh many ef the transactions recorded in 
the Bibie appear to the carnal mind as merely historical, and there- 
fore of little i importance to us, yet as itisa spiritual book from be- 
ginning to ed, and is realized again and again in every christian, 
more or less, and in every age and generation of men, where the 
Gospel is heard and believ ed, so the spiritval mind can discover, 
in an historical event or promise, a display of the divine wisdom and 
infinite perfection of God, which the natural man can no way com- 
prehend or believe. For example, we will take the text quoted, as 
a foundation for these few remarks: “And ye shall chase your 
enemies, and they shall fall before you by the sword.” The carnal 
man here would discover nothing but a promise which related to 
carnal events, viz: a victery over their natural enemies, the Ca- 
naanites, with whom they were at war. As he knows nor feels no 
danger but from outward foes, so his understanding of this text 
must end here ; but the man that has been spiritually taught, sees In 
this text a glorious promise, before which all promises, relating to 
temporal things, appear as nothing ; a promise that he shall chase his 
worst enemies, those that reside in "his flesh, and that he shall over- 
come them, and they shall fall before him, by the sword of the spirit, 
the living word of God wrought in him. That through all-sufficient 
grace he shall wage a successful and triumphant w arfare, and shall 
come off conquerer, yea and more than conquerer over the world, the 
flesh and the dev il. This promise helps him to mortify the deeds of the 
body ; such as pride, covetousness, unbelief, idolatry, hatred, vari- 
ance, emulation, wrath, strife, sedition, heresies, envyings, murder, 
drunkenness, &c.—that their souls may livein the enjovment of 
God; for these evils not only render the soul weak, but draw 
down judgments upon it, and subject it to evil. But this promise 
les streneth to fight with and put to death these corruptions, and 
to make diligent search in every recess of our nature where these 
treacherous e enemies lay hid, that they may be taken and slain, and 
their places supplied with the heaven-born graces of love, peace, 
joy, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tempe- 
rance, humility, “charity, &c; and thus shall the soul by faith be 
enabled to lay ‘hold on all the promises of God. It is thus we are 
sanctified, washed, regenera ed, born again, united to Christ, made 
conformable to his divine image, and partakers of his divine nature : 
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changed from the serpent to the dove, and have the righteousness 
of the law established in us by faith in Jesus Christ, every sin being 
slain in us which the law condemns, and every grace made alive 
which the law requires. ‘Thus are we made sons and daughters to 
the Lorp Gop Atmicury, brethren of Jesus Christ, flesh of his 
flesh, bone of his bone ; joint-heirs with him of the kingdom of 
heaven. Thus we heneaaee entiled to all that he is entitled 
to, and he is ours as virtually as we are his; we are beloved of the 
Father as he is beloved, and all the blessings which the Father has 
in store, he will surely bestow upon his children, viz : those who 
believe and are united to his beloved Son by faith. 

{iad christians but a small sense of their beav enly inheritance, 
they would be willing to renounce all ther carnal gratifications i in one 
earnest attompt to get hold of spiritual good, and to enjoy more of 


heaven here below. “4s the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, Omy God.” J. 
—<=——— 


ON CONSCIENCE. 


Mr. Pieri, : 

THE human soul is one of the wonderful works of God; and 
doubtless the brightest display of his perfections to be found among 
the creatures which compose our world. Inquiries, therefore, into 
its nature and properties, must be highly interesting to all who de- 
light in contemplating the power and wisdom of God, which are 
here illustrious!y anfelded. In the hope of seeing inserted in your 
excellent publicati on, more on this subject ; and ‘that in this day of 
light and} improvement in human and divine knowledge, the — 
of knowledge in ourselves may be opened, and truth diffused ; 
have ventured to communicate for publication the following +g 
vations on the nature and operations of Conscience. 

There have been various opinions entertained concerning this 
power of the human soul. Some have supposed it a sensitive, and 
others arational faculty : others that it is not a distinct faculty of the 
soul, but only our judgment or reason, exercised on moral subjects. 
But without attending to these and other differing opinions concern- 
ing Conscietice it will be my object, briefly to exhibit that opinion 
which L conceive correct. 

The most literal meaning of the word Conscience is to know in- 
wardly, or in one’s self ; being derived from the Latin verb scio, to 
know, and the preposition con, within or inward. Conscience is 
then biter ally that power of the soul by which it discovers the nature 
and quality ‘of what passes within it ; or of its own exercises ; and it 
ascerti ins equally the quality ofour thoughts, considered as intuitions, 
and our affections, appetites and passions, as approved by the will. 

Let it be here observed, that when the soul is described as pos- 
sessing different powers or faculties, it is not meant that the soul is 

divided into parts ; and that one part operates at one time, and a- 
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uother at a subsequent time: but only, that the soul is capable of 
different kinds of action at different times; and that these, where 
the difference is general and manifest, are, with propriety, called by 
different names. Itis the whole soul that reasons, loves, hates and 
chooses or refuses, and not apart: “soit is the whole soul that is 
conscious of its own acts,and their moral quality : but this inward 
light and discernment, particularly, of the moral quality of actions, 
being a distinct kind of action from reasoning, or any of those above 
named, and attended with manifestly different effects in the soul, 
implies a different power, and therefore, conscience is with propriety 
denominated a distinct faculty.” ‘ 

Respecting the operation of this faculty, I observe, 

1. As we are sensible in ourselves of pleasu re and happiness, and 
of pain and misery, and are acquainted with various causes which 
contribute to produce them ; we feel a pleasantness or approbation 
toward those which promote our happiness, and a displeasure or op- 
position toward those which occasion our misery: and as rational 
creatures, like ourselves, are often intentionally the causes of our hap- 
piness or misery, we feel an approbation or resentment toward 
them on that account—(We do indeed most clearly discern that 
the one kind of conduct deserves approbation and the other disap- 
probation and punishment.) Now as we know others to be capable 
of the same happiness and misery as ourselves ; if we intentional- 
ly perform toward them the same kind of actions which cause _plea- 
sure or happiness in us, we discern in ourselves, or are conscious 
that we act consistently : that is, that we do that to them which is 
agreeable when done to us, and so that which appears to us agreea- 
ble and right in itself: on the contrary, when we perform toward 
them those actions which cause pain or misery when performed 
teward ourselves, we see that we act inconsistently : for we can- 
not but know that these actions must be as offensive to them, as they 
would be to us; and therefore that we choose to perform what is 
disagreeable and oppressive in our own view: which conscious 
inconsistency with our clear discernment of what is morally right, 
and the feelings which accompany it, constitute what is called self- 
condemnation, or the condemnation of our consciences. 

2. Ina similar manner also conscience approves or condemns 
our conduct toward God. All the idea we can possibly have of 
God and his attributes, is taken from ourselves. By removing de- 
fects, and adding the idea of infinity or perfection to all those at- 
tributes which we discover to be excellent in ourselves and others, 
we obtain our best idea of God ; defective no doubt, but we can ob- 
tain no other. And as we discover the relations and duties of 
children to parents, and of subjects to rulers, in the manner before 
described, by realizing what would be suitable and agreeable to be 
done to us in those circumstances ; so by transferring the idea of a 
perfect parent or ruler to God, and adding his infinity and our en- 
tire and continual dependance on him, we obtain our most correct 
view of religious obligation, and the love and duty generally which 
we owe to God: and we are conscious that the moral law, which 
requires the performance of these, is right and good, and conse 
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quently when we violate its injunctions, acting contrary to our owi 
views of right, we discover in ourselves the wrong, and feel condem- 
nation. 

3. As conscience, in agreement with the knowledge which the 
soul possesses of its relations to God and man, discovers the moral 

uality of our actions as good or evil, and so causes inward peace 
and delight, when the action accords with our relations to God or 
man, and uneasiness and distress when it violates these relations: 
go in strict connexion with this it discerns the merit or demerit, the 
praise or blame-worthiness of our actions: for we clearly dis- 
cover a fitness and propriety, that the person who loves should be 
loved, that he, who does good, should receive good ; and on the 
contrary that he, who hates. should be hated, and that he, who de- 
signedly does evil to another, should receive evil or punishment, 
and that he who opposes the general good, should be opposed by the 

eneral good, or rather by God, whose prerogative it is to promote it. 

‘hen therefore we love and do good to others, according to the 
relations we sustain to them, we manifestly do that which renders 
it suitable and proper that they sould love and do good to us: and 
as the receiving love and good is very pleasant and desirable to the 
soul, conscience therefore approves this conduct as praiseworthy : 
and whether we receive the deserved approbation from them or not, 
there is the same inward approbation, or what is called in the scrip- 
tures agood conscience. But if we hate and injure others, from 
the same mode of reasoning it is evident that we deserve hatred and 
injury in return ; and the soul is equally conscious of this.desert of 
evil or punishment, whether we receive it or not, and therefore 
must be the subject of a guilty conscience. This conscious guilt in 
many instances produces a very wretched state of mind, which in a 
person truly benevolent will be in proportion to the hatred exercis- 
ed, or the evil intended : but in one supremely selfish, the distress 
will be proportioned to the degree of exposedness to punishment, as 
this appears in the view of the mind. This difference has given 
rise to the two different meanings assigned to the word guilt ; for 
some have explained it to mean conscious desert of punishment, 
and others conscious exposedness fo punishment. There is doubt- 
less in the most selfish person, unless his conscience-be seared as 
with ahot iron, an uneasy and painful feeling within, from the con- 
sciousness of having violated his duty to God or man; but I do not 
know that a selfish person feels any distress from a conscious de- 
sert of punishinent, ifhe feels no exposedness to suffer it. This 
however is rarely or never the case ; for if the sinner feels secure 
from the punishment of men, he cannot avoid feeling some exposed - 
ness to the punishment of God: The person who is thus condemn- 
ed by his conscience, as deserving of aud exposed to punishment, 
feels guilty, or, as it is often expressed, has a guilty conscience. 

4. When wesee others acting in the same manner, and apparently 
with the same views and feelings which have been described, and 
which we discover in ourselves to be right or wrong, praiseworthy 
or blameworthy ; we readily transfer the conclusions in our own 
case to theirs; and so determine their actions to be morall y good or 
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evil, and deserving of reward and punishment: and this is the 
foundation of our judgment on the moral conduct of others. It is 
indeed the’province of conscience, strictly speaking, to discover only 
the quality of our own actions, as they agree or disagree with our 
known relations to each other and to God, and so to condemn or ap- 
prove us accordingly : but as this consciousness of right and wrong 
in ourselves is the foundation of ideas of right and wrong in others ; 
not only in men, but also in angels and in God ; therefore, in a 
more general view, it is the province of conscience to determine our 
judgment of right and wrong, in all cases which come under our 
observation. 

5. The exercise of conscience being continual in all our relations 
and intercourse with God and man, the particular way in which the 
seul comes to feel a conseiousness of moral right and w rong, and of 
desert of praise or blame, is frequently overlooked, or little noticed 
by the mi ad; and the person who is prompted to perform any action 
scarcely observes any more than this, that his conscience approves 
or condemns his choice: and hence spme have called conscience 
the moral sense of the soul ; and have considered its operations as 
similar to those ofthe natural senses ; and that its decisions are as 
certain and safe on moral things as those of the natural senses are 
in natural things ; but this seems not to comport with fact and ex- 
perience. ‘There are many instances in which even the most can- 
did and pious are long in doubt respecting what is right, and duty ; 
and in which very careful enquiry into the nature and consequen- 
ces of the action preposed, is necessary, in order to determine 
whether it is right or wrong. These instances abundantly prove 
that the decisions of conscience are not formed like those of the 
natural senses, but that, however instantaneously we may some- 
times feel their effects, they must all be formed in the light of that 
knowledge which we possess of the relations existing between our- 
selves, our fellow creatures, and our God. 

From these observations we may remark, : 

1. Conscience is that faculty which distinguishes man from all - 
the inferior creatures of God. The parrot may talk, and the ele- 
phant and other animals may reason; but none of them exhibit 
evidence of a power to discern moral good and evil. This they 
would doubtless manifest, if they possessed i¢ ; and some sort of 
moral government would be found among them. ‘The man who 
can neither hear nor speak, still shows that he has a censcience ; 
and that guilt and remorse may distress his soul and break his resf, 
when, to outward appearance, he has nothing to alarm and disturb 
him. He shows, therefore, by the operations of his conscience, that 
he is thereby distinguished from them, and isa proper subject of 
moral government, w hile they are not. ; 

2. We ought always to obey the dictates of conscience. If con- 
science be that power in us, which in view of the knowledge 
we possess determines the moral quality of our actions, and 
the only power which God has given us for that purpose; then 
we ought certainly to obey its dictates ; for if we do not, we are 
58 
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without a guide ; and have no possible way to determine what we 
ought, or onght not to de. 

If it should be said, the scriptures ought to be our rule, and not 

ur conscience ; the answer to this is plain: we know nothing of 
our duty from the scriptures, except by those powers of the soul whiclks 
God has given vs for that purpose :-—a Bible if we had no faculties 
would afford us no light: and, consequently, conscience is as neces- 
sary in view of the light of scripture, as of any other light by which 
we may be directed iu our actions. 

The truth of this remark further appears, from considering the 
total impropriety of ever acting contrary to our conscience: we 
mst certainty obey or disobey its decisions ; and as it would be 
evidentiy wrong to disobey, it must be rizht to obey. 

3. It is highly tenortant that our minds should be well inform- 
ed on moral subjects. 

If conscience be not a mere sense of the soul, but depends in its 
decisions, on the knowledge we possess of our relations to each 
other and to God ; it must be very inportant that we understand 
these relations, and the obligations here arising; for ignorance on 
these subjects, we mav be led to vielate the commandments of God ; 
and do injury to urselves and others, and yet act agreeably to our 
consciences! ‘This seems to have been the case with the apostle 
Paul. before his conversien. and no doubt it has been the case with 
many others. Barit will hece be asked, shall we follow conscience 
to disobey God and injnve ourselves and others? Eb answer, con- 
science never dictates that we should do either ; when the action is 
geen tu possess this quality ; and when in ignorance or error this 
appears to be the case, the fault is not in conscience, but in our first 
violating its dictates in neglecting to obtain that information, and 
to exercise that candor, which are necessary for a right decision. 


A 


THE CHRISTIAN’S REST 


THE word rest, although it is a delightful sound to every ear, is 
heard by different persons with very dissimilar emotions. To the 
labourer, it is nothing but the retura of evening, which tells him that 
his task for one day more is accomplished. To the man, whose 
worldly cares and labours are many, it is permission to lay his heac 
upon his pillow, and for a little while to forget the troubles both of 
body and mind. To the scholar, itis an hour stolen from books, 
in order to gain strength for pursuing his studies with increased 
ardour. To the philosopher, it isa release from the company of fool- 
ish men, and permission to seek satisfaction in hisown contempla- 
tions. To the man, who dreams of none but earthly sorrow, it is te 
lie down in the peaceful, narrow grave, and there to sleep his guilt 
and grief away. ‘To the infidel, it is dark, long, and cold forgetful- 
ness,” the eternal end of his existence. 
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These are not, however, the on! y kinds of rest.—There is one of 
a more inviting nature. Itis the rest of the christian. ‘For « there 
remaineth a rest to the people of God.” But what is this rest ! 
where isit to be enjoved F and for whom does it remain } 

What is this rest? All are sometimes indulged with repose. The 
apostle spoke of a rest which remains for the people ot God. It is 
then something different from that which is bestowed upon al! 
The rest of mankind generally nay be te bodily, or at most 
mental. With both of these, that of the christian combines a res¢ of 
the heart. \itisarestin Jesus,a reliance on » the ereat Hagh Priest 
who offered himself for our justification. It is a peaceful acquies- 
cence in the government of God, with an assurance that He will 
do all things well. It is a heart to s: ay, and libe rty to say, “ Holy, 
holy Lord “God Almighty ; and, “worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain.” The rest that is enjoyed by other men is short. That of the 

christian iseternal. Not like a night of pleasant dreams which are 
to be dissipated when the morning comes, the glery of that rest 
shall last forever. If it were soon to pass away, there could be ne 
propriety in exibiting 1t to the christien’s view as an ample recom- 
pense for every suffering. Jesus died to purchase the rest 
which remains for the christian. The Saviour’s sufferings wer 
worth too much to receive any thing short ofan infinite recompense. 
But if all the effects produced by his death were, after a short time, 
or after a long time *o be done away, would he not have reason te 
say that he had died in vain : But we know. for God has told us, 
that “the righteous shall go into life eternal.” wy many declara 
tions in the Bible it is made evident that those who once enter in 
shall go no more out of the “rest which remains for the people of 
God.” 

W here then is this rest, and when will it come? Is it in this 
world, in the grave, or ina world bevond the grave ? No one will 
call so pure 8 perfect a rest his own, if itis tobe found in this 
world. Here sin disturbs every tranquil hour The christian has 
enemies who would destroy al li his peace ; and not only dest rey 


it here, but would prevent him from seeking that eternal rest which 
God has pur ed for thuse who love him. The prince of ‘thie 


world is the prince of darkness. He is the leader of the christian’s 
enemies. No fair spot on earth can be found to which one may 
retire and be secure from this adversary of God and man—In all 
places, and at all times , he is present, i ind would decor the follow- 
ers of the Lamb to ti at world of woes, of whose wretched inhabi 

tants it is said, “and they have no rest, day nor night.” There are 
moments when the heart feels as if it were almost in the world of 
rest. But these are not earthly moments. They are. shadows of 
what is yet to come. They are lights which enliven the darkness 
of our path, and then leave us to the conviction that this is not a 
world of rest. We have called the christian’s rest eternal; but if 
he is to enjoy it now, what will become of him when “the heavens 
being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 


fervent heat?’ 
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452 The Christian's Rest. 

Is it then in the grave? All will sleep in the grave—But there 
remaineth a rest to the people of God. Were it merely the grave, 
the christian’s rest would be no better than that of others. It would 
hardly be a consolation to any one, to know that ina few years his 
troubles aud his j joysw ould cease,and he should be no more forever. 

It is then a rest beyond the grave, a rest in that heavenly world, 
which is so offen described in the word of God. In that world, the 
chief blessedness of which is, that heliness and God are there-~—there 
are no exeuiles to harass ; all is perfect friendship. The blessed 
inhabitants of that world are continually seeking each other’s happi- 
ness. Phe King of Ileaven ts a friend to those who enter the 
promised rest. ‘Tia ving safely carried them through this world, 
having uwever left nor feisaken them, He will not suffer any thing to 
hurt them, when they have at leng*h arrived at the sacred realm of 
His glory.. 

But who are to enjoy this rest? It isa “rest which remains for 
the peuple of Cod.” The marks which distinguish the christian’s 
character have often been exhibited. But what ure the peculiar 
quo liications necessa ry to en title one to the heavenly rest? Those 


who go from this world to rest in heaven, must have been sinners. 


Sin Is cone (hing from which they will rest. But if they had not 
been sinners, although they mig i be admitted to the world of holi- 
hess, vet to , se n it would not be a worid of rest. It does not fol- 
low, because none but sinners rest in heaven, that all sinners will 
be acmiited there. If sin were-the only requisite, then the greater 
the sin, ‘he greater the pre varation for a holy rest. Something be- 
SiUe@S stn is necessary: it is tu forsake sin and become holy. W hile 
wholly under the power of sin we cannot love holiness. But we 
must love h: ‘imess in order to love the Christian’s rest, and we 
must love that rest or it will be no rest for us. 

‘hose who will rest in beaven must have been afflicted: all are 
sometiaines afficted. 4 hey certainly should not be exempted, whose 
lie is merely a state of “trial, prepat ratory to their becoming inhabit- 
ai‘ts of their final, their eternal home. ‘Their sorrows are often 
nemercas, for “ theongh much tribulation do we enter into the 
kinedom of heaven.” c 
"hose who rest, © rest from their labours.” Rest always i: nplies 
previous fatigue: to be fatigued we must labour. People some 
times eemplain that they have nothing to do. In our Master’s 
service there is io want of employment. ‘There is as much as we 
can possibly perform. We are not placed in a world where sor- 
rows abound, that we may nes lect to comfort the wretched. We 
are not placed in the mic 'st of immortal souls, to suffer them to die 
without making one exertion for their salvation. God has not exhi- 
bited his character to us that we only may admire it; we are expect- 
ed to endeavour to lead others to the contemplation of the same 
glorious object. We often feel when we have done one thing, that 
that is enough for us, and that we now have full liberty to be i inde 
lent. But we mistake: we have not a moment to lose, nor anv 
strength to spare. All our exertions are required for the honour of 
God ; all for the souls of men ; all to prepare us for our eternal rest 
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itis strange that those who look forward to the Christian’s rest should 
ever murmur that they cannot enjoy ease in iis world. Who 
would think of saying to aman who had spent his days in idleness, 
soon your labours shall be accomplished anc you shall rest. W ould 
he not consider it mocking: he seeks no rest beyond what he now 
enjoys. He has already rested his facuities away. He would hard- 
iy ko 10w what was meant by the word rest. In some ceses there is 
an excuse for inactivity; here, there is none. We need not do 
more than we can, and we certainly should rejoice to do as much 
as we can for that God whom itis our high privilege to serve. ‘Phe 
assistance rendered is all we desire ; the encowragements are more 
than we can number, and the reward is amply suficient to repay 
wis for every trial. 

If this rest be what we hope, and believe, and know it is, it must 
be viewed with admiration and delight by all who are prepared te 
enjoy it. Few realize what it is to rest with Jesus—to rest, far 
away from this w orld of woe, in heaven, that land of perpetual de- 
light s—to rest from sin, that will be the sweetest part of the Chris- 
tian’s rest. Sinis what disturbs him more than any thing else, and 
it will be delightful to feei that he has done with ii forever. The 
friends, with whom he shall meet in heaven, will seem doubiy dear 
on account of his having before been surrounded with enemies. He 
will remember the sorrows of his dark pilgrimage through this 
world; and the light which beams from the King of Kings will seem 
more ineflably glorious. He will remember the time when he la- 
boured and was heavy laden, and his rest in the Saviour’s love will 
seein more inconceivably blessed. 

Should we not be willing to do any thing and — any thing 
which is appointed us now, did we prize the rest which remains for 
the people of God? We should not complain that our lot is hard 
Afflictions would be nothing to bear. We should feel that our sor 

rows endure but for a moment, and that a whole life of pain was hap- 
piuess if it helped to prepare us for an eternal rest. We will try 
to think more of that eternal rest; and that it may affect our hearts 
and lead us the more cheerfully to endure the afflictions, and per- 
ferm, the duties of life, we will often remember that it is said of the 
happy ones who have attained to it, “ He that sitteth on the throne 
shali dwell among them: they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For 
the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shal! feed them, and 
shall lead them to living fountains of waters, and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” 

To be forever exiled from such a rest must be dreadful. A filic 
tion and labour, and the persecution of enemies, we could bear a 
little while, but to bear them forever, and that without the comfort. 
ing presence of the Saviour, will be difficult: the thought of it is im 
supportable. Yet dreadful as such a doom would be, “it is far from 
being impossible that it may be ours. Many, undoubtedly, have 
cheated themselves out of the rest which remains for the people of 
God. We are in danger of doing the same. ‘True, there is nothing 
which need prevent our enjoving that rest, vet when we view the 
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454 Nupport of the Ministry. 


‘ Let us feat 
lest a pronmuse being left us of entering into rest, any of us should 
ceem fo come ra) of it’’—lest it be said of us, “So they could 
not enter mm, because of unbelief.’ , 


rock on which se many wretched souls have perished, § 


@®N THE IMPORTANCE OF SUPPORTING THE GOSPEL MINISTRY 


NO one who seriously contemplaies the influence of religious tn- 
stitutions, can fora moment doubt of their importance, considered 
eeu ina temporal view. The restraints they impose on the sin 
tul propensities of men, have the most salutary influence on the 
peace and good order of the community. The man, who habitu: ally 
attends upon the preaching of the Gospel ;—hears his duty faithfully 
pointed out :—has his sins clearly exhibited io view, and the sanc- 
tions of the divine law made known, and enforced upon him, must 
break through stronger barriers in order to lead a life of immorality, 
than the man who never hears the Gospel preached. He ts harden 
ed indeed, who can go from the house of God, and immediately en- 
gage in sinful! practices 
~ The tene of m vals i in that town which enjoys the stated means 
of grace, is much higher than in that which is destitute of them. For 
proof of this fact, we ne mad only fo look to those places which have 

lon time —— ed of religious privileges. The moral 
and intellectual character of such a people, shows that the oil of the 
sanctuary has cease sburn among them. The Sabbath is zener- 
v disregarded, « ts as it . turned into a day of pleasure and 
Men become hardened and insensible to divine 
things :—cease to feel the w ea of moral obligation, and are thus 
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prepared to sin without restraiit. 

~ But when we cont nplate religious institutions, as connected with 
iy eternal existence, how dves every other consideration dwindle 
toinsicnificance! When we call to mind the truth, that it is in 


the Gospe! oniv that life and “i nortalify are brought to light: 
and that by the foolishaess of prea _ ig God saves them that be- 
‘lee, who can for a moment think of being destitute of this 1 important 

ans of their salvation? Who, at looks over the record of depar- 
ted davs. and finds in it the names of those who have become heirs 
! the same time reads that the preaching of the Gos- 
pe] has been the means of their conversion, would not rather de- 
prive his children, or himself, of any temporal goed, than live with. 

t a spiritual guide. If we, or our children | are deprived of the 
tated means of grace, we are destitute of that which is of infinitely 
creater value than all the treasuresof Peru: for these treasures per- 
1; but the Gospel endures unto eternal life. Whosvever then 
guid pros le the most effec tual means for the su’ Dpression of vice 
e promotion of ¢ wrect iM wals, of establishing a happy state of so- 
tv. and of securing the salvation of his own soul, and the seuls et 
preaching of the Gospel. 


Ser 
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it it be necessary, sacrifices must be made for this purpose Is 
the Geapet of such infinite value, not on! vy as 1 concerns this ife 
but the life to come? Who, then, can be unwillin yr though it cost 
him some exertion, to do his part toward supporting a Ministe: 
Che salvation to which we are invited was purchased at an infinite 
expense, even the precious blood of the Son of God Shaii we. fo: 
the sake of possessing a little more et this world’s goods. neglect to 
turnish ourselves with the means of hearin 
ed? And shall we, rather than leave our children. and those whe 
come after us, a smaller inhemtance on earth. deprive them of al 
most the oY lv safeguard AGAINST Vrce. moral desradation, and en 
less rum? Look at your children, and sav if you can sit quietix 
dow Nn, and see them ex posed to Tempta ation Al “e] ror, With 4 t ma- 
king an effort to provide a Pastor w be shall cnide them mm the wave 
ol trath and righteousness ; 

Divi e Pr OV ide nee has unitormis blessed 
ches. who have been most careful to preserve and perpetuate his 


f- 


rdinances. For evidence of this, we need oniv refer to histors 
and more especially to the history of the Jews. When thev wer 
most partic ular in their observance of religious mstitutions, thes 
were most prosperous : while thes preserved the worship of Jeho 
vah pure, they overcame their enemies, and struck terror AL 


nations around them. But wu they neglected the worship of 
God. and esteemed his service a burden: when thes preferres th aT 
sinful ease and pleasures to obedience to the divine commands, thet 
they were put to fi ight before their enemies, their country was de 
solated, and the most distressing saiaiiins fell upon them. 

But it is not necessary to mu ltiply exami mes. Suc} is the regara 
ef the Most High for his own glor Vv, that we have the strongest rea 
son to believe he does, even in this world, nehe: a distinction be 
tween those who maintain, and those who utterly disregard his in 


stitutions. X 


SOLITARY HOURS—No. \ 
™ Distempered bodes and distembered minds 


THE earliest state of the mind of man can be but imperfect!s 
understood. We know, indeed, that “as the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined,”’ but the secret power that gives the tender twig its bent 
and that which weaves into its grain its stubbornness of direction, 
alike elude our severest attempts at discovery. Still, however, suc! 
investigations are not entireiy without their benefit. For though the 
specific end be not obtained, nor the ultimate discovery made, man 

rticulars are learned with regard to the human character, a kn: 
ledge of which amply repays the philosophe r for the severest appli 
cation of his powers, and may well reconc ile him to his main disap 
pointment. For who that traces back his inherent propensities, car 
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fail to discern their strength and subtle influence upon his oplatens 
an conduct ? and to know our constitutional habits, the peculiar 
biases we fee!, and their almos irresistible influence, is not a poor 
reward for the most arduous intellectual toi. Nor will he who re- 
gards his own highest interests, esteem the labour lost which secures 
to him so.exalted 2 pleasure and so important an advantage as re 
sult from the know!edge of himself. 

Butit is natural to ask, how is the christian benefited by accu- 
rate ‘ly uncsierst: an ding the pecuharities of his own natural constitu 
tion: Surely, if the mere @ philosopher reaps pleasure and prolit from 
30 rational a souree, the christian reaps more! [f the philosopher, 
whose“ summum bonum” fies in the perfection of his power to regu- 
late his own, and to sw ay the mind of another, finds such a study 
of himself best adapted to its attainment; the christian, whose highest 
zood and greatest Wo rk it is te subject his mind tn thought and af- 
tections, to another infinite and supreme, is not less benefited by an 
ae qt taint: ince W ith the sources whence his greatest difficulty springs. 
If the one from so profound a study culls the sweets of intellectual 
pleasure, the other gathers food for spiritue! delight, to which all 
other pleasure shoul: 4d be subservient. Nor can the interests of the 
phivsepher, who fain would know that he may love himself, be 
greater than those of the ciristian, who would know himself that he 
may learn toy esteem the wisdom of his Creator. 

The infivence of natural habits on the christian character is very 
great; and, however little attended to by the christian himseif, there 
is none that is not frem above, which, on ene hand, can afford him 
a kinder support in the path of his daty, and, on the other, with more 
success allure him from the way of life. While religious principle 
exists in clear anc lively exes: ise within, he may sometimes find the 
dictates of a pious e ‘“ducation « oinciding with the voiitions of a re- 
generated heart. And even when the influence of thai principle is 
but little felt, he oiten owes bis christian perseverance to those 
habits of an after srowth upon the tree of nature, which were en- 
grafted by the influence of grace. What voyager upon this sea of 
life, whe 1s bound to the port of Heaven, cannot look back on times 
wher his infallible compass has been misiaid, when the clouds by 
night have obscured the pole-star, and the light-house lamp burnt 
dimly: times when natural reason, by long connexion with well 
directed principle, grown itself sagacious, has been, as it were, his 
only beacon ef approaching ruin. 

But - ugh the cliristian may sometimes be benefited by the 
habits which rhe | vas formed, yet in far more numerous iustances will 
he be fed astray by ‘heir nfluence. If they tend to force him in a 
direction opposite to that in which he follows his maser, his pvo- 
gress inust always be retarded, if not often entirely suspended. If 
they would lead him into ways which deviate but a little from 
the straight and narrow path, he is extremely apt, in an inad- 
vertent hour, unwittingly to wander from this direct and forward 
course. Has he from infancy to manhood been taught, and accus- 
tomed to con sider {his world asa supreme good, and ‘to fix the ailee- 
tions of his heart upon it? None but himself can tell how these eld 
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heaments still draw against the cords of love which bind him to his 


duty and his God. Has his besom been long a nursery of evil pas- 


stons> These he new finds, at least but restless and rebellious subjects 
to the dominion of grace. Has he once been habitually proud of his 
wealth, clevation of rank or mental attainments how long is it be- 


fore he can uniformly feel himself'a worm, raised gratuitously by the 


fi 
Jesus. from the grovelling state in which he well deserved to 
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have been left forever: raised indeed to privileges and hopes, in 
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common with ange!s, bat with far greater weaknesses and ignorance 
than such as humble them, and with sins and imperfections which 
would cast them out of heaven. Al! the evi! passions, deeply rooted 
as they are in the human breast by habits of indalgence, acquire an 
influence which will not tamely be resisted. 

Habits of feeling on serious subjes ts, as well as those of speaking 
and acting, are contracted in early life. and give some shade of differ 
ence to the character of almest every christian. Wohi ts it that one 
man feels his blood chill as he hears the awful name of his Maker 
thoughtlessly reiterated on the trifer’s or biasphemer’s lips, or 
shrinks te hear a text of holy scripture profane!ly turned to the pur- 
pose of a jest; while the same prffanity falls so lightly on the 
hardened ear of another, that the remem) rauce fades away with the 
sound? Why, but that they drew their early breath in different 
moral atmos] heres; one being taught to revere the name and Word 
of God before he knew their meaning; the other perhaps indulged in 


<< 


the use of sacred names, to give some false importance to a trifle, or 
grace to an expression of wit? Why is it that one so readily w eeps 
tor the sufferings of his fellow men, and stops to commisserate their 
misfortunes; while another seldom feels the yearning emotions of 
syinpathv or commisseration, and passes unmoved through the touch- 
ing scenes of suffering humanity and injured innocence? The dif- 
ference is truly astonishing, but may have had its origin upon the 
mother’s knee. The one, perhaps, in some short interval between his 
infant cries caught an expressive beam of tenderness from her eye, 
and stored it in the empty chambers of his heart, which education 
in due time cultivated and brought forth; in like manner, the other 
nay have felt his first emotions of joy at some act of cruelty inflict- 
ed by her hand upon a domestic animal for sport y and such, as far 
as nature would permit, became the character ef his future sensa- 
tions at distress. 

It is impossible to search out the first origin of these habits of the 
mind; but it may suffice to trace many anomalies in the chris- 
tian’s character to the subtle influence of these dispositions, which 
education has wrought into its very structure, till they are become 
one with the basis itself. But for such causes which operate to 
wrest the power of religious principles, and in many ways to distort 
the character which is chiefly formed upon them, all christians, it is 
probable, would resemble Christ himself, whe, by being superior to 
the influence of natural causes, stood forth a model of perfection. 

But alas, these are causes not only of backwardness and of im 

erfection to the christian, but prove some of the most dangerous 
sources of religions deception. Here we are direc ted to the consid - 
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eration of those habits of feeling, of thought and of action which mos¢ 
resemilie the effect of genuine piety at heart ; habits which it is the 
plain duty of every parent or instructor to encourage in the youth- 
tul mind, which God has bestowed on some as the 1 richest natural 
gifts, bus which he has connected with the greatest responsibility and 
dane: rof misiimprovement. Let aman once cherish the idea that the 
dominion of his heart is swayed by its proper sovereign, and he will 
be apt to consider those emotions, which carry not the bold front of 
hostility, as yieiding a cordial compliance. While he walks the borders 
of the v erdant landsc ape, perhaps his bosom swells with pleasure at 
the order, fitness and beauty with which it came from the Creator’s 
hand ; aud he thinks that a burst of pious feeling, a glow of adinira- 
tion at the will and benevolence of his Maker, which is nothing but 
the reverie of a delighted taste;—pleasure which early education 
generated, and habitual and refined indulgence has rendered neces 

sarv. 

Thus, and i in a thousand different ways, are we exposed to danger 
and deception! For though, by habits of serious reflection, of atten- 
dine ou the external duties of religion, of cherishing kind and tender 
feeitags for our fellow men, ‘and of making a rational and proper 
use of heaven’s gifts, we may, and ought to be assisted in forming 
a character to the exact rules of christianity ; ; yet experience has 
taught us our liability to make a substitute of this very habitual 
morality, which itself has neither praise nor blame, for that obedi- 
ence of the heart, which rises up in view of the commands of God, 
and is grounded upon ever active and living princtples of devotedness 
to him. 

Real christians, too, often contract habits of devotion, which tend 
to hinder their enjoyment and their progress to perfection. By a 
long course of pious conduct they sometimes come to a state, in 
which they continue, rather because they ave than because they 
sheuld. But He whom they worship and obey is pleased with that 
homage and obedience which ever springs from a present sense of 
ubligation of mercy received and services due, more than with that 
w hich i is rendered because tts habitual exercise has made it incon- 
venient to neglect it. ‘Therefore it is that he has placed the temple 
of his pure and perfeet worship beyond the region where his creatures 
act at nature’s wiil, and where their love, fear, gratitude, and obe- 
dience, must be forever neve. 

Yet let none say that such a system of things is dishonorable to 
God, or opposed to the interests of man. For God will be honored. 
when he has demonstrated to the universe the excellence of his grace, 
that can triumph over all these eccentricities of human nature ; 
and man, when through grace he has detected and evaded all these 
deep laid snares of hell, will find the bliss of Heaven that succeeds. 
a blessedness of tenfold value. *H.* 
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EVILS OF RESTRICTED FELLOWSHIP IN THE CHURCH 


FHERE is nothing which men are prouder to possess than inde 
pendence. That they are able to think, to speak, and to act, as 
pleasure dictates, is their constant boast; and to relinquish this 
privilege, would be thought a servility teo shameful to be mention. 
ed. Themselves are their own exclusively ; and wee te him whom 
they shali suspect of encreaching en this possession. But with all 
this display of fancied independence, there is still endured by ma- 
ny, aservility more to be deprecated than that under which Afri- 
ca’s SORS are new groaning.—It is a servilitt of mind te prejudice 
and superstitien. 

There has been a time, when something like an involuntary sur- 
render to these inveterate notions, was seen among good men; 
when the heart, though perhaps free from the bondage of sin, was 
still contracted by bigotry, or, at least, afraid to be liberal. There 
were doubtless some good men, who lived during the triumphs of 
Papal power, when the world was shrouded in worse than Egyp- 
tian night, and when for a time, the brightest and loftiest genius 
could not, or dared net, burst through lhe surrounding darkness. 
The light of those few pious souls, scattered over the wilds of igno- 
rance and error, was too dim to be hardly noticed, and if net blown 
out by the winds, was at least smothered bv the fears of persecution. 
itis not strange, amid the darkness which then prevailed, tha’ bigot- 
ry should have enervated the strongest mind, that, where no efforts 
were made to instruct, but on the contrary, every method devised to 
to render the reign of ignorance eternal, there should be a destitu- 
tion of that liberality of sentiment, and that benevolence of feeling 
and conduct, which are the joint production of learning and religion. 
We would not accuse the pious, yet fearful soul, for trembling at 
the thunders of Popish despotism; nor condemn him asa victim to 
illiberal notions, which te abandon, would have been to abandon 
life. We would pity and pardon his prejudice and bigotry, since 
he was rendered physically unable to correct the one, or overcome 
the other. For these were the offspring of ignorance; and while 
the mother deserves our compassion, we must not be implacable 
towards her legitimate children. ; 

But the reign of ignorance is not eternal. The march of mind 
could not be forever successfully impeded. If the werld has been 
shrouded in darkness, if superstition has been seated on the highest 
of earthly thrones; that darkness has been dissipated, that throne 
las tottered; and would to heaven that learning and religion, in 
their victorious advancement, since this fatal attack upon the king- 
dom of error, hrad, ere this, destroyed every vestage of prejudice and 
superstitien, and had thus given to the minds of men “ wniversel 
emancipation.” ey 

We may congratulate ourselves, and justly too, that we live in a 
country where the means of learning are more extensively enjoyed 
than in any other, and where the first principle of government ts to 
hestow alike on all, both civil and religious liberty. We pride our- 
selves in belonging to a nation of freemen, and happy indeed it 
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Evils of restricted fellowship in the Chureh. 


would be, could our minds become as unshackled by superstitious 
wejudice, as are our persons by despotic power. But in this en- 
fioh htexed country, where the genius of liberty, driven from the old 
wortd, has found a residence, there have ex xisted contracted, super 
stitious principles among those “ ho must be ranked with the best of 
men. Have existed, did say? Do they not now exist, even in the 
church of Christ For to what other cause can we ascribe shat dis- 
union, which has parceiled out, into so many independent sects, 
these who profess to be disciples of the same Lord? What but su 

erstition has erected these obstacles to unrestricted fellowship ia 
the churc h, and what but prejudice has supported them? The truths 
of the bible, the influence of the spirit, and the love of Christ re- 
Maining tle same, all who imbibe them, could not but harmonize in 
the sentiment, and greet one another as brethren, if they were only 
free from contracied views, and bigoted feelings. Differences in 
Minor points may be allowed, and different names may perhaps ex- 
ist without detriment, when all are agreed on the great cardinal 
pets. But more than this, an enwillingless to mutual fellowship 
among diiterent de nom nations, must be considered as injurious to 
the promotion of t , as unworthy the christian character, and as 
Ww hat, the refure, ought never to be known. 

There are a thousand causes, operating to keep alive a spirit of 
party, in matters of worldly interest and ambition ; and this can ne- 
ver be cestroved, uutil, on subjects of human policy, men have the 
Sal? Views an id feelings, and love of promotion ceases to influence. 
Bu? in the church, there are, or ought to be, no such causes in ope- 
ration. {itis Lhad almost said,) an abomination, that the clamors of 
paity shows be heard within i's sacred walls. There, prejudice for 
afscorte denomination should never be cherished. Love shouid be 
the only passion influencing those who walk the narrow path. In 
faciga trowning, and ti resisting an alluring world, mutual aid 
an‘ sympathy, and encouragement, are too much needed, that any 
iv the chrsdan ranks, shouid cherish a spirit: which weuld in the 
least stifle ap emotion al teuderness, or paralyze an act of charity. 

The barriers which have long existed te prevent free fe Howship 
in the Christiag church, onght to be thrown down; and whatever 
bizoed nottons and narrow-minded prejudices centribute to their 
support, oughtto be no longer cherished. ‘The cause must be remo- 
ved, that the effect may cease. For at these barriers the iniide} 
po tats, and laughs, and reiterates to the world, that a religion pro- 
ducing such disercaces, such apparent coldness of feeling, could noi 
come trom heaveu. And as long as these remain, he will have what 
he witl consider as a firm foundation for his arguments to over- 
throw the usiifulions of christianity. A doctrine whose essence is 
proclaimed to be love and evod will, vet apparently enkindling in 
dest advoc:‘es the fire of discord and wee feeling, cannot, 
he thoaks, be worthy his confidence and behef. theory, inculea 
ting principtes of heavenly kindness and Bactie in, united with a 
practice, (olin so miconsistent, he feels in some measure justified in 
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of the wavering and undecided. Their doubts and fears magnify 
the differences which they notice. and often a slight variance serms 
to them a direct op position. The piginy, through a darkened » edi- 
um, bec omes a stalking giant. Examining, as such persens do, the 
pri ciples of religion by the practice of its adherents, and judging of 
its tendency only from its aprarent influence on their conduct, they 
will seldom, if ev er, satisfv their doubts, or ailay their fears 

This unwillingness to fellewship, in those travelling to a better 
country, furnishes endless matter for censure and ridicule, toall who 
are disposed to gratify in this way either th eir wit or their malice. 
And keen is the reproach which ‘the unteeling may throw on the 
christian name, that what is expected to transform ay beings to 
heavenly, should seem so powerless in its infiuence, that the heart. 
which promises to glow only with love, should yet manifest some- 
thing like hatred itself. Never, while one class of christians with- 
draws the hand of fellowship from another, while one refuses to 
worship at the same temple with avother, and while unessential! dif- 
ferences are allowed to remain as unsuy erable obstacles, never will 
the infidel cease to sneer, the sceptic to doubt, and the P rotane to ri- 
dicule. 

This unwillingness in christians of different denominations te 
greet one another as brethren around the table of juve, has also an 
evil effect on their own hearts. For enlightened as all now are, 
one cannot think his sect the only favorites of heaven, and therefore 
be must believe that others, out of his own church, are going en 


along with himself to the same happy country. His reiusal to fel 
low ship with these, then, neither his conscience nor his reason can 
justifv. Superstitious notions, or bigoted scruples, or something 


baser still, must be all that constitutes this unwillingness ; and these 
all must consider as unfavorable to the growth of the christian vir 
tues. Cold and deadening is the influence they throw around the 
heart, contracting its views, d: amping its love, and weakening that 
energy of feeling which should pant to screen the distresses ef a 
world. These, if indulged in, soon tear from the soul its dearest 
comforts, and leave in their stead the worthless jovs and sleace 
hopes of selfish reflection and party ageran dizement. These coa 
tracted notions chill the ardor of devotion, or else enkind e on its 
altar an unhallowed flame. Such then beu g th ie effect of this un 
catholic spirit on the hearts of the pious, surely their duty and their 
interest alii demand that they should drive them from the 
church. 

There is still another evil attendant on this want of harmony in the 
church. It hinders the promotion of truth in the unenlightened 
partsof the world. The Pagan will not so readily be taught to 
w orship a God among whose worshi ippers he sees 1 ‘ot anunion of 
spirit and fellow ship; nor will he so cordially acce pt of a Savioui 
whéee example and whose grace does not ma Ke In is fo llowers as 
brethren of the same family. ‘The Maho medan will still prefer his 
Koran as long as its believers seem to him less divi th is 
tians thei stives. ‘These divisions, to those ignorant of the princi 
nles of religion, as they come pure from the word ef life, seem as: 
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most insuperable objections to their renouncing their hereditary and 
idolatrous creed, and believing in the christian’s God. The minde 
of sacl h, weak at best on the novel subject, are distracted by these 
geeming inconsistencies, w hich they frequently meet with, before 
thes are derided whether « 7he Lord or Baal he God.” Greatly 
revarde:| ws the march of trath through the regions of idolatry by the 
dissensions of these marshailed under its banners. 

Here (oen are reasons for destroying at once those obstacles to 
inrestin ied felle ship in the true church which have atood for ares 
far shine the mfidel with his w eapon of ridicule, rendering the 
doubrful more distracted, enervating the efforts of the pions, and 
deerening the shodes over the idolatrous world. 

Whe then that is entitled te the name of christian, of whatever 


sect, does not earnest!y wish and pray for an entire demolition of 


these walls of superstinio., through which the warmth of love sel- 


dom pene‘rates, and in the shadow of which the venuine fruite of 


piety but slowly mpen >? Who that is anxious that the light of truth 
should chase from the earth the darkness of error, will not greet as 
brethren all the siacere oe ne of Jesus, and welcome them to his 
temple and his fellowship? And who does not devoutly rejoice in 
prospect of this happy anion of interest and feeling and action, a- 
mong the various denominations of christians,—when the benevo- 
lence of the heart shal! no longer be contracted by the prejudice of 
party. —when all can offer sacrifices on one altar, anda pure ane 
individed flame shal! waft its incense to heaven. Vv. 


PROSAIC VAGARIES. 


What—what is virtue but repose of mind, 
A pure ethereal calin, that knows no storm, 
Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind, 
Above those passions, that the world deform, 
And torture man, a proud malignant worm ? 
UHOMSON. 


THE representation of virtue, and the development of those quai- 
ines of she mind, which aifect the belief and determine the conduct 
of mankind, display in no species of writing, more beauty: and in- 
tellectual gran: leur, and less of that devotion which regulates the 
daily conduct, than in poetry. [magtnation, like eternity boundless 
and uncunfined, culls every beautiful object, and embellishes every 
sentiment with splendid diction and ornamented pomp. But the 
met; aphysic al theologian wul find in imaginative excursions, but ve- 
‘y futile arguments to support his theoretical speculations. This 
will be exemplified by recurring to the above picture of Virtue— 

‘a pure ethereal calm.” The poet considers this ornament of hu- 
man society abstractly, as far removed from the dull realities of 
ife, or the fierce indulgencies of those malignant passions, which 
deform and stigmatize existence; as even in this dull cold sphere, 


~~ 
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sivested of all ineumbrances, and beaming forth in the full consum 
mation of celestial perfection. This splendid and beautiful picture 
is without a shade; its colors glow indeed in transparent brilliancy, 
but are devoid of those darker tints which display the bright and 
charming scenery in all its prominence and inherent w itehery 
The poet (it is a trite, but not the less correct remark.) lives in the 
w wie conjured inte existence by the magic of his imagination ; and 
this must be the solution of that problem. often obtruded apon his 
notice, why he draws fairy pictures without reality, and stretches re 
al scenes without exciting any impassioned feeling of their beauty 

But virtue and re hgion require no imaginary embellishment to 
enhance their beauties; reality is their charm, and truth their or 
nament. Fiction, as a coincident, may subserve their cavse—pbnt if 
may, too, expose the vital principles of godless to ridiculous can 
eature. 

lt, therefore, heightens not the value of virtue, fo represent if as 
an undisturbed “repose of mind”’—« 4 pure ethereal calm’; be 
cause itis not consistent with truth. Genuine, unadulterated vir 
tue, surrounded by vice with all her hydra brood, in the midst of a 
corrupt and evil generation, lives in a continual and unabating tem. 
pest of perse cution, held up by hypocritical friends to the merciless 
assaults of enemies. Persecution and distress, as w ell as fempta 
tion, exhibit a touchstone, by which to determine the true quality ot 
virtue. 

The ostentatious assumption of a sacerdotal garb, no more argues 
the qualities of the mind, and affections of the heart necessary there 
to, than a mushroom display of affected worth of character, living 
enly in the sun-beams Tonnies favor, determines the essential na- 
ture of virtue. Purity on earth has ever received a blot—truth will 
ever be opposed and derided ;—their counterfeits alone are heralded 
and applauded in the world. That disinterested conduct should be 
denominated hypocrisy ; ; rectitude of intention a mantle for deceit ; 
benevolence of nature a lure for popularity ; and virtue a principle 
resulting from a distempered brain, and ending m peer NO fan 
appear surprising to no one versed in the history of mankind, or ac 

quainted with the minutest part of undisguised human nature. he 

eed, that uncontaminate virtue should be fostered and obeved by a 
world overflowing with undoubted depravity, is a perfect paradox ; 
and has no greater claim to credence than the position, that holiness 
flows from the nature, and obedience results from the principies of 
the most demoniac fiend. 

Alas! too few of the poetic tribe—that ethereal race, who reve! 
in happiness, or plunge into misery—soar to heaven, or sink into the 
abodes of living death—who know no definite medium between 
pleasure and ain—between hope and despair—too few depict vir- 
tue in her sab ble and mournful! habiliments on earth, and muse onir 
of the “ pure ethereal calm” of the soul in heaven. 

If our earthly state were unalloved with pain, if true a ud renuine 
nobleness of osentds were alone respected, if religion (which is 
deemed identical with virtue,) were destined always to enjoy hes 
rightful meed on earth, where would be the necessity of a future 
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465 The Grave- Fard. 


glorions state of eternal existence? What signification could be giv 
anny stafe in fiat ure ft sure! Vv if man on ear th 


iness, he can in reason seek no other state 


en “ss Pi ynises of a 


enjovs a njuahiled app 


“Let sorrow rove in virtue’s garb of peace, 


And pieasure sport around her leaden eve, 


T+ 7 ah , aow = ~ will «a 
4 iic te deep Sit nh, ana Fending groan Viii cease, 
> “ : — " j * } 1, 99 
And Pp ire rel pion point the soul on big. 


VATES. 


THE GRAVE-YARD. 





tt was a delightful! evening in iM iy when mv friend W on 
| 


poselawaik. Wea -ordingiy leti his father’s house, just as the 


sun had cease! to shed his last climme ring rays — the wesfern 
wren, and the mvon was rising in solemn grandeur above the 


easter mountains. Passing the loftv eims which surrounded the 
house, we enrered upen a beautiful meadow; where in our boyish 
davs we had often sported together upon the green turf, or r quent ch- 


ed the summer's heatin the covling stream which te and fertili- 
zes the surrounding couutey. The noise of the busy farmer had 
, the pleugh-bov’s whistle was no longer heard ; and silence 

reig ied throughout, excei when broken DY th sone ot the lonely 
whiv-poor-will, Wehad sow reached the farther side of the mea- 
dow, which was terminared by a steen descent, at the foot of which 
Connecticut Was persuing i's silent wav towards the ocean. 

Ce unrull fe cd surface of the water exhibited a perfect mirror; in 
which the meou, as though conscious of her charms, seemed to sale 
pride in viewing ter own beuutiful face. On the opposite side of 
the river, at no great distance, rose a lofty range of mountains, 
whose summit was giided by the moon-beams, and whose darksome 
urest-coveced side was jinely contrasted with the peluc id stream 
vhich washed its base. Every thing beautiful and sublime in na- 
ie, seemed Ty eS conspired tu expand and elevaie the soul, and 


wee - . os oe c -_ ' 4% 
iveet tts affections to Him “ whe formed the goodly prospect.”” In- 


“Cust 


' 
| 


yvascene na 
furally IbSpires, we wandered upon the bank of the river, till, a lit- 
tle in the rear of the village church, we came in sight of a vrave-vard. 
‘The clock struck eight. \s the -ound ceased to vibrate through the 
siiliness of the evening air, we drew near to this mansion of the 
dead. We were about to enter its sacred precincts, when our at 


uiging in the interchange of those feelings which suc 


, 1 
4 


| ' 1 : } i 
tention Was arrested bv a iow and »slaintive voice which seemed to 
s - : ‘ ' - 

nro | frum the grave -vard. We stopped, turned our eves to- 
yards the ace ind suvu hscovered the oyjpect of our curiosily. By 
1 , ] . . 
the side ofa newly covered grave, stood a young man, vather below 
the middling size. He was clad in mourning. Ashe turned a lit 
Di ! Ot r ¥. 

le fo tne righ’, fhe moon shone Mul to his face, aud discovered to us 


1 set of finely turned features, on which were depicted the deepes! 


i ed 
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etref and anguish of soul. He steed with his arms folde land his 
eves infensely fixed upon the grave befere him. | was half inch. 
ned to ¢g forward and speak to him, that | mieht, of possible, avlmin- 
iste Te nis eunded spin the halm af cons vation Re e, howev 


eT, 2 a was unwilling fo interrupt his reverie Ashe thye 
stood. with his eves nvetted an the grave. Tcould perceive. by hie 
countenance, the rising emetion ef his seul, His burs) ws heart at 
le on — forth a fload of teare: and raising his eves to heaven he 
exc) Law 1ed «No, nevet : she wil never return: and a her wretch. 


ed orphan, must wander alone in this wilderpess—must meet with 


the egiect, the scorn, and the reproar h of an nntes hinge wor d. t I 
am laid DN her side in the peaceful] erave. 4h. mv mother why 

id vou lea c met W hy Was ] spared t o end ire t! e panes ca an. 
ph nag e> W hy should God———but hash my murmurs "Tix true 
I shall see her no more on earth; yet she stil) lives, and may even 


now be hovering about me. a ministering «pirit, te seeth mv trowb- 
ied s yal. I wil! bear, then, with patience, all that an u grateful 
world can heap upon me. I will follow the caunsels of her, for whom 
I mourn; and then I shall not be alone. No, kind heaven be than- 
ked, there is one who has promised to befriend the wphan, and to 
comfort these who mourn.” i 

Raising his clasped hands, he'continued: “Parent of good, in thee 


“ Of all thy gifts, thou art thyself the crown 
Give what thou wilt, without thee I am poor; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away 


tad 


Saving this, he wiped away the tears which had yet hardly ceased to 


flow; and with a countenance, which expressed a submissive, 
though wounded spirit, he turned slowly away, and left the place 
“ps 
— 


CHRISTIAN SUBJECTION 


Vo. £1. 
‘Vea, all of you, be subject one to another.-—1 Pet. v. 5. 


WHATEVER may have been the original design of this exhor- 
tation, it is not deemed improper to address it to the Churches of 


the present age. For if, when dissensious we * in the bud, it was 


necessary to check their increase, it musi be doubly so new, when 
their fruit is blown in the wind, and lodged in alm yst every corner 
of Christendom. In it is inculcated a spirit of meekness, docility, 
and condescension to the meanest offices for the good of others; ond 
a disposition to listen to the repro fs and advix es, even of the weak- 


est follow ers of Cc hris ts These virtues she - with transc ern lent 


Instre in the life of the Saviour, and they Soren ‘the leading treits in 
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460 Chrishan Subjection— No. 11. 


the good man’s character. Withont these, all clams to member 
ship. in the Gospel Church are grouadiess. Indeed, no such body 
does, nor can exist where they.have gamed no influence over the 
heart. 

But lest some may judge me the menial of a party, IT would re 
mark, that what follows is peal +t equally appl able to all reli 
gious commanities. For, whoever acts m oppesition te a body whic! 
he implicitly befieves to be the charch of (Christ, if it be not, is no 
less guilty an this account; because his opp osition Must be an im 
peac hment of that church in design, if not in effect. 

The nee essity of subyection appears, 

[. From the consequences of a want of it. 

These consequences stand recorded on the pages of civil history 
im characters too legible to escape notice. ‘The wreck of empires 
the fail of republics, and all the horrors of protracted war, so preg 
nant with human ills, proclaim, with all the ‘orce of demonstration, 
that man witheut subjection is ademow; and that ne human ties 
ean survive its absence. And they appear no less direful in the 
history of the church. Most of the divisions, with which she has 
been se frequentiy torn, have orginafe.. in the breasts of those heady 
highminded intruders, whe have refused submission to her gentle 
sway- Even the seeds of antichristianity were fivst scattered bv 
such persons, and they have sprung up, and yielded a fertile harvest 
of errors, division, and death. 

But we need not turn tie pages of antiquity, in search of the per 
Bicleus consequences of non-subyection. Numberiess imstances 
may be seen by adverting to the occurrences of reai life. Houses 
of worship going swiftly te decay ; sucieties at variance; churches 
dismembered ; very friends divided; and brethren plotting each 
ather’s ruin, are among the exampies which lie within our daily 
observation. And may we not conclude, that were one of the 
celestials sent to bring a list of all the corruptions that at present 
reien in the church, non- subjection would occupy the first station - 
And would not many societies, of high religious professions, be con- 
sidered by such a visitor, as 4 company of factious partizans, rather 
than the followers of the meek and lowly Jesus ? 

This desertption, although painful to the hearts of Zion’s friends, 
will not, it is presumed, be considered by the candid observer, more 

appalling than frequent and real occurrences. Therefore, if we 
would shun those evils, if we would stand igh in the estimation of 
Heaven, and be the joy of angels, we must all be subject one to 
another. 

Ll. Without subjection rt is impossible to maintain society, or an 
honourable standing in the gospel church. 

None will doubt the unlity of human combinations, who are ac 
quainted with the weakness of men, and the numerous evils to 
which they are exposed. Of these, subjection is the very life, and. 
when this expires they must inevitably perish, Were our govern- 
ment entirely divested of this, and were its different members and 
parties tu refuse subjection to the voice of the majority, what but 
divisions, and intestine broils, would be the immediate consequence. 
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As caraoens securely travel the burning deserts, arid the depreda. 
tiens of robbers and ravages of beasts, so well organrred societies 
and governments remain untouched while thewasnds fall at their 
side, and ten thousands at their right hand. How much more 
ought the members of the Gospel Charch te be in embjection, ¢inee 
they profess to seck for pence. and the things whereby one may 
ecdify another! How cheerfully ought they to bear with ecch others 
foibles, and yield every object of minor importance, however dear 
to their hearts, at the inetance of the majority! And ‘Aut hopeful 
saint who refuses connection with any charch, pecanse he finds none 
whose views exactly correspond to hie OWN, impewches the economy 
et the Saviour in establishing his Cherch militant, in introdn. 
cing revealed religion into the world, and robs his own soul of neal- 
culable beretits. For it never could have been His design, in either 
of these great acts, to change the native texture of the human mind, 
er to blet out all the peculiarities of original genius. Therefore, he 
who defers connection with the charch, antil such a reformation in 
the human character is effected, wii! defer forever. And those 
members who cherish dissatisfaction with all their brethren, whose 
views differ in any small degree from their own, may, with the same 
propriety, be dissatisfied in their secular dealings, with all whose 
features they cannot mould into their own image. 

That these remarks may not appear to be levelled at onaginary 
evils, permit me to add, two instances have fallen within my ac- 
quaintance, in which respectable churches have been almost entire- 
ly ruined, only by difference in opinion concerning a proper pian, or 
site, fur a house of worship. This difference was small in the be- 
ginning, and doubtless might have been effectually healed, if their 
members had but for one moment yielded their hearts to the influ- 
ence of that holy subjection, which the Gospel imculcates; but, 
being fanned by the breath of jealousy and party zeal, it seon in- 
creased to a flame, and, as in the burning of the Hebrew temple, ail 
their goodly pleasant things were consumed. From these remarks, 
is it not obvious that no society can stand, and no bomeurapie mem 
bership in the church be maintained, without subjection ? 

LiL. Our liability to err, is another argument to enforce suijection. 

Darkness and doubt shroud the walks of human life. They lower 
on the minds of the most renowned divines, statesmen, and _phiiose- 
phers, and render thei more or less liable to wistake. And one 
important step towards truth and safety, 1s a thorough acquaintance 
with this liability in ourselves. It will be found, upon examination, 
that this was what procured the renown of eur phous, experenced, 
and learned ancestors. And an acquaintance with this is mdis- 
pensable to the peace and security of all societies. And were men 
as much inclined to feel their weakness as they ave to confess it, 
there would be no necessity of employing arguments to enforce an 
the members of societies, the duty of subjection to the majority. 
But this liability is not peculiar to individuals. Lt ts chargeable on 
majorities, even in the most respectable combivations of men. But 
is not the probability strong, that a body of men would be more apt 
to judge right, than two or three individuals ; especially on subjects 
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in which their prejudices were not concerned? And where a church 
is divided, may we not presume that the influence of prejudice is 
greatest over the minority, since it is well known, that most affairs 
over which churches claim jurisdic tion, often concern the property, 
or worldly connections of some of their members. And when this 
happens, ‘it seldom fails to render all such prejudicial to just decis- 
ions. And because instances may be produced in which individuals 
have judged mght, in opposition to large societies, though it may 
strengthen the | bare probability that the minority are right in other 
instances, it can, by no means, jus stify the members a ‘. hriet’ 3 
Church, in disregarding the exhortation of the Holy Ghost, « Yea, . 
all of you, be subject one to another.” When this exhortation gains ' 
deserved attention throughout all the churches, their difficulties will 

forever subside, and the millenial glory will shine in its meridian 
splendor. And, through the joint connection of human talents, the 
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4 imperfections of men will! be greatly remedied, and the numerous 
52 errors palmed on Christianity will disappear. Then,. also, the " 
ih munificence of ali Christendom will be cast into one great treas: iry, 
if ; from which the widow and orphan will be fed, and the heathen 
eit world supplied with Bibles and missionaries. ‘hen, also, infideli- 
a 5 ty, which new stalks abroad at noon-day, will seek a retreat in the 
ne ' crevices of the rocks, and in the holes of the pits. 
iv IV. The example of Christ affords a lesson of subjection. 
Vehig Thirty years he continued with his mother, administering to her 
ih necessities by his own private industry, and performing “all the : 
aa offices of a dutiful son. But his submission at the time of his indict- 
: if ; ment, is without a parallel in the annals of fame. Though vested 
ae with universal authority; though able at once to confound the i 
Fal council convened for his examination, and attest his innocence in : 
Le the view of admiring millions, he mildiy yielded to their insults, : 
eames t and the severest tortures which he was doomed to suffer. If, then, b 
Bhat he who is intfallibly wise, was clothed with the peaceabie temper of f 
; ; % i ‘ subjec tion, how much more ought we, not vuly to wear, but glory in 
1} ie eee a garment so honoured, se usetul, so divine. 
| ae Finally, reader, the same arguments which eaforce suljection, ' 
i it b i imperiously call en you to escape the power of a foe, which has ied : 
hh 4 af rf some to bathe the dagger i in a paren'’s veins, and others to throw off i 
mei. all the restraints of virtue, and become thie dupes of sensuality. ho 4 
iy re foe which has demolished societies, torn in sunder thé strongest t ’ 
i A, I that bind man to man, and now threatens with sudden *blivion ) 
i ia : many of the once flourishing churches of this country. ‘The same 
bf ‘4 +. “arguments also loudly call on you to pursue such a course in ome as i 
4 ei will be calculated to advance our Redeemer’s cause in the world, | 
ei promote the happiness of your feiluw men, and the inierests of your 
eS | own soul for tume and eternity. ECCLESIA 
i eh ‘ 
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The Dancing-Master’s Appeal. 


THE VDANCING-MASTER’S APPEAT,. 


Mownstevr Piteri, 

i FEEL proud of being, though by adoption, a citizen of Amer 
ica, where the soul walks forth in its native independence, unfetter 
ed and fearless ; where the laurel of glory blooms on the brow of gen 
ius, and every Kind ot merit receives its re ward, because it is dis) lay 5 ‘edd 
bebore an enlightened and impartial public. But, as Cicero, the ims 
mortal orater of Greece, eloquently says, ,“ every country has its 
peculiar evils as well as its pec uliar advantages. Here the cap- 
tious eye of envy or malice is ever open to discover some hing 
faulty io every character, and something dishonourable in every em- 
ployment; and the tongue of slander is always ready to p ublish its 
disceveries in the ear of the werld. But there are partial remedies 
for these evils. The man who has suffered from calun my can make 
his appeal to the public in vindication of his chifracter and profession. 
This privilege | come now to claim. Before this august tribunal | 
lay my cause, and confidently anticipate its decision. 

l beg permission, therefore, res pectfully to inform you, Mons. 
Pilgrim, that I have been grossly insulted in my person, ‘and deeply 
injured in my profession, by a particular class of people, and T now 
come forth boldly to vindicate myself and my employment from their 
foul aspersions. 

On wy arrival, not long after the close of the French Revolution, 
in New-York, I was pleased to see the young and gay trequenting 
theatres, attending balls, and indulging in all those amusements 
which so adorn our nature, and afford such exquisite pleasure ; but 
I was sadly surprised to observe, that in the country, these sources 
of imp rovement and delight were not only iaid aside as useless, but 
absolutely condemned as criminal and pernicious. Being in want 
of a little pecket-money, I resolved last winter to make a short ex- 
cursion inte Connecticut, with the ho pe of correcting these vulgar 
errors, and effacing from the public character the ug uly features of 
new-fashioned puritanism. My object, you per eive, was benevo- 
lent; but ungratefully was iny kindness reguited. 

in thefirst village ‘at which | cailed, 1 found at the inn, several 
young gentlemen of honour, and politeness, with whom, by means 
of a few bottles of wine, I soon be, ame quite familiarly acquaint ed. 
They eagerly embraced my proposal of setring up a dancing-school, 
and introducing its attem:lani fashionable amusements. Bui, béfore’ 
any efficient measures were ‘aken, ihe Reverend Pas‘or, more vigi- 
lant in his inspect, mof his parish than Bu omapa rte was in his ye 
teme.rigoreuse de le police, saw the danger, and an an to jingle his 
alarm-bell. But as it was then Saturday, and my school was net 
to commence until the next ‘Tuesday, no outrages were committed 
that week. At the close of the public exercises on the sabbath, 
however, the minister, | was informed, (for 1 rarely attend @hurch 
myself,) made an appointment to preach to the vouth on the day, 
and at the very hour when my school was to begin, and requested a 
general attendance of the young ladies and geatiemen. Lhe nov el- 
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ty of this coup de main, excited curiosity ; and so powerful was the 
influence of ministerial and parental authority over those church- 
going youth, that almost every one went to hear the sermon. I was 
chagrined enough at this; but what, Monsieur, think you was my 
indignation when I learned that the long-headed old puritan preach- 
ed so artfully against fashionable amusements, that his youthful 
auditors resolved to appropriate the money, which they had sub- 
scribed for my school, to defray the expense of publishing the ser- 
mon!! My hopes were all blasted at once. All abandoned me 
except my old tavern friends, who swore on the-altar of Bacchus, 
and Venus, and all the other objects of their worship, that they 
would brave the whole shower of the old puritan’s sulphur, rather 
than give up their favorite plans. But I soon found it necessary 
to leave the town, if I did not wish to be hissed out of it. 

I will not trouble you, Mons. Pilgrim, with a particular account 
of my successes and failures in other places, I generally succeeded 
in putting the town in a ferment—minister, deacons, women, chil- 
dren and all; but some unlucky accident, a watchful father, a sus- 
picious mother, some ¢rick or other of christians, would frustrate all 
my schemes. - 

By this time, as you may well suppose, I was rather sick of my 
enterprize. 1 had got no money, and had spent nearly all that I had 
carried out with me. I found too late, that | could not stand befure 
the tremendous artillery of prayers, and sermons, and anathemas, 
with all the lighter musketry that was pouring its vexatious squibs 
upon me from almost every quarter. I heartily wished myself back 
again in New-York; but I resolved not to return in utter discom- 
fiture. I therefore continued my efforts to obtain employment; but 
all in vain; for the ministers would preach, and christians would 
pray me down. From my sad experience, however, 1 at length 
earned the art of managing a little better: and by putting on, now 
and then, a deaconish face, paying some flattering attentions to the 
religious people, and maturing my plans in secret with the fashion- 
able esprits forts, 1 succeeded in establishing a modified dancing- 
school in the town of , in the midst of one of those—I know not 
what to call them—things that have got the name, I believe, of revi- 
vals, out-pourings of the Spirit, or something of the kind I was 
obliged to proceed with great caution; and even after all my care, 
the christian ladies, whom I invited to attend my first school for the 
purpose of keeping up the deception, had well nigh dashed all my 
toud hopes. All, however, seemed to go on well for atime. But 
when I appointed a ball, the superstitious took the alarm; and to 
to calm their fears, I invited their minister to attend it. To my 
surprise, he came. I knew not what to do—and sol let chance 
take its own course. ‘The minister, with his Bible under his arm, 
took the fiddler’s seat. All looked on this novel procedure with 
breathiess curiosity. It was, besides, their pastor, whom they had 
been taught to revere, and love, and the feelings of childish venera- 
tion for the patriarch, seemed at once to rush instinctively into their 
bosoms. He began with a very solemn and insinuating address ; 
he then read a chapter in his Bible—which, by the bye, Mons. Pil- 
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grim, I conjecture, was not in the Bible, it was so illiberally severe 


on “ vain amusements,’”’—and he concluded his ill-timed exercises | 


with a methodistical prayer. I know not what witchery there was 
in all this ; but it drowned most of the Madamoiselles in tears; the 
contagious sympathy seized some of the beaux, and such an unwont- 
ed gloom was spread over this place of youthful merriment, that even 
I began to think I was in an outer chamber of purgatory. The ball 
became, fout de bon,aconference. I was myself so disconcerted by the 
pathos of the speaker, and the sighs and tears of my fair pupils, that 
{ forgot to make another appointment. And fortunate, I believe, it 
was too; for all my efforts on the following day to awaken any gen- 
eral interest in my plans were ineffectual. ‘That magazine of su- 
perstitious phrenzy, whose explosion is called a revival, burst forth 
like gunpowder ;—and if, Monsieur, you have ever seen one of these 
volcanic eruptions, you must know that a gentleman of my profes- 
sion could not live in the midst of them, any better than a fish in 
an apple-tree. A few obstinate fellows adhered to me, not, how- 
ever, without some occasional, though concealed compunctions of 
conscience; while most of my former pupils took to reading their 
Bibles, attending meetings, weeping for their sins, and—insultin 

enough!—praying for mre. I was soon assailed with prayers, afl 
exhortations, not impolite, to be sure, but intolerably vexatious. 2n 
verite, Mons. Pilgrim, I know not what it all meant; for those 
beautiful creatures, that but a few days before, had appeared so gay, 
and so laughing, and so lovely, were now bathed in tears, ral, 
in prayer, instead of dancing in the court of Cupid, and sending 
forth trom hearts, which so lately breathed of love, and pleasure, the 
melancholy unmeaning question—* what shall we do to be saved ?” 
The place was too hot for me, and I hastened my return to the city. 

All this happened in Connecticut ;—yes, Monsieur, in Connecti- 
cut, dans le meme pays, where “ in good old times” as the Bible 
says, things managed themselves so differently, that une chose qui 
paroit presqu’ incroyable !—-+they used to dance tout le long de la 
nuit. The degeneracy is, tout-a-fait unaccountable. Silver-head- 
ed deacons and ecclesiastical patriarchs, who could dance in their 
youth, and dance sans cesse, and whose shrivelled faces are even 
now dimpled with smiles when they tell over the freaks of their 

outhful days, even these ci-devant bels esprits will condemn harm- 
oe amusements in the severest terms. The young have lost fouf 
le gout pour les plaisirs elegans, as they say in Paris; or, chicken- 
hearted creatures! they dare not, or, will not, do any thing with- 
out the consent of their pastor and their parents. Strange! Mon- 
sieur Pilgrim, tres etrange! What! cannot youth enjoy alittle plea- 
sure “ behind the old people’s backs !’ Things did not so manage 
themselves in France in the days of my youth. 

IfI were not afraid of making my communication too ‘ong, | 
would mention, pour (example, some instances of impolite and 
even abusive treatment which I often received, notwithstanding I 
dressed myself so fashionably, a watch in my pocket, gold pins.in 
my bosom ; laced up a la mode la plus elegante, and could go if 
and out ofa room, drink a lady’s health, or hold a fefe-a-fefe at a tea- 
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party more handsomely, I presume, than any priest or judge in the 
state This is provoking, an id I can hardly keep down my feelings 
when I think of it, but I suppose they would laugh me in the face, 
perhaps, if L should make such complaint without proving that a 
man of my profession, u2 maitre a danser,—(but where, except in 
Connecticut could such proof be necessary ?)—is worthy of as much 
honour as any man in le monde poli. | feel indignant, indeed, that 
the whole herd of ecclesiastics should receive attentions so kind, so 
respectful, so polite, while far worthier gentlemen, like myself, are 
thrown aside as onteasts. 
In spite, then, of all that the superstitious have said or can say, 

I m: tintain, foul fe bon, that the profession ofa dancing master, del? 
ins‘ructeur d’une ecole de danse, is one of the most honourable and 
he most usefal in the world. Why, Monsieur, have the good- 
ness, s°i/ vous plait, just to look at his appearance personal, his gait 


of pr omenade, and all his cor poral manoevers—his dress, all a la 


mote Francaic<—his manners, sv easy, so dignified, so perfectly Co- 
rinthian—anl, then, foufe en faveur entre les femmes, all in favor 
with the ladies ;—and toute le monde dif, as you know, this is the 
true test of merit. He can triumph over a dozen of their hearts at 
once ;—and any man that can do all this, and several other things 
besides, must be an uncommon he/ esprit. Think, too, of what he 
teaches. His pupils learn to sit in the politest manner, without 
leaning, Yankee-like, against the back of their chairs, to move most 
gracefully lans le lanse at the thrilling notes of the violin, to walk 
with an exact motion of the limbs concerned, and a due swing of the 
arins, and, en fin, Monsieur, to make all the fashionable movements 
des membres corporelles, of the membres corporal, as they say in 

aris. Noristhisall. For, as Solomon, the wisest man according to 
the Bible i in all Egypt, says, le chambre a danser, est a dire, the ball 
ehambre is the court of Cupid, the temple of Venus. How happy 
the worshippers there ! ‘There, on the altar of love, passion burns its 
incense. Wine, and the song, and the dance will open a passage 
for Cupid’s arrows to any woman’s heart, as Voltaire said, and as 
Voltaire knew. ‘The warm, generous passions of youth, lighted 
up within, sparkle in the eye and course in blushes across the 
cheek of beauty. ‘The whole character is formed after the beau 
ideal of human excellence found in romances and plays. 

But I will fairly and fully meet all the objections against the 
amusement. The Bible, on/if,condemns it;—and your neighbour 
Mons. Spectator, /’entends, has lugged out a large quantity of 
Bible learning to prove this point. 1 know not what he has said, 
but I presume, it is just as sil ‘ly and con temptible as all that had 
been said before by his brethren. IT can support my position better 
by other means than by appealing , pour raisons, to the Bible; but 
I will promise to prove it even from that book. It says “ there is 
a ‘ime for all things, good or bad”—of course we ought to dance. 
Zoroaster, or some other one of the writers of the Bible, teaches the 
dury and the rules of dancing. David, fout le monde sai/, was a 

reat fiddler:—and how, Je vous prie, Monsieur, can a man fid- 
dle sans le danse, or without approving the dance? It is, then, as 
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clear as demonstration in geology, that the Bible recommends le 
danse.—Bat even if the Scriptures did say ever so much agai: 


it—w hy what of ail that? The Bible was rn 


forts; and, en verite, | can’t tell why minisiers, les predicateurs, 
comme on dit a Paris, should impose its rigereus laws anon us any 
sooner than the Talmud of the Mahometa 
authority. I could bring in formidable array against my antagonists 


the names of the most eminent men in the 


bd s}? rent _— by ° 
Condillac wrote guelsques*uns vers panegyriues on the pleasures 


of dancing and the chambre a danser. 


Cambray, in his les Adventures du Telemague, s sow this a- 
musement softens the heart into love and pleasure, and subdues the 


bosoms even of nymphs and goddesses. Fe 
Massillon, and Des Cartes, and Buffon, 
and Bourdaloue, and Marmontel, and Mi 
and Gibbon, with une nombrela plus gran /¢ 
ers—! have refered exclusively to men of 

authority has more influence with the relig 
losophers—all these men, and a great ma 
sure vou, Monsieur, and fout Je mon /e 


dancing and similar amusements. What 
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can say to all this? Nothing, | dare sav, not! vorth a feather. 
After all this reasoning, and so ample authority too, they will be a- 
shamed to talk any more about the evils of balls, about the waste of 


time, the exposure of health and the corrup‘ion of morals, about the 
worth of souls, the danger of losing them. anda thousand other like 
things. Even my mv lesty will not prevent cic from presuming that 
the investigation prefound, which 1 have given the subject, wiil set 
it forever at rest. 

And I indulge esperance too, Monsieur Pilgrim, that even Con- 
necticut will yet be reformed. And, as the best and only means of 
effecting this refor mation, [ most earnestly pray the rentlemen of 
my profession, les maitres dune ecote de danse, would set up their 
schools throughout the state; and 1 would recommend ever politese 
la plus respectueuse, that nothing be said im the pulpit, dans la 
chair, and nothing written inreligious ications on this subject ; 
that parents cease to interfere in the pleasures of their children, and 
the mademotselles and beaux throw the quaims from their conscien- 
ces about filial affections, and follow the generous prompungs of 
natural passion ; and that the conference room be exchanged for 
the ball-chambre, the closet for the dressing-room, and the Bible, 
with the entire catalogue of devotional books, for plays, novels and 
such poems as those of Byron. This plan, i pledge my sagacity, 
would do the business almost in a covp d’ceil, and make even puri- 
tanical Connecticut as gay and as happy as ever France, ce pays, ce 


jardin des plaisirs les plus delicieuses, ever was. 


P. S. Veulez vous avoir le Lonheur, Mons. Pilgrim, to insert 
this Jong but very important article ? If you should net, I beg leave 
to assure you, that I shall send it to Monsieur Spectator, the North 
American Review, cr some other more respectable publication. J 
know J am right ; but as Shakspeare says. “ I’ll publish, right o 
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The Female Sufferer. 


wrong.” And TI hereby give the editors of all respectable, papers. 
the permission—which they must greatly desire—of copying this 

article from the work in which it may first appear. 
With respect the most profound, 
Monsieur Pilgrim, I am votre tres-humble, 
et tres-obt. Sev’tr. E 


a 


POETRY. 


THE FEMALE SUFFERER. 


im 
THE night was dark, and lone the spot, 
Where stood the distant mountain cot, 
With many trees surrounded ; 
And wearied by our journey drear, 
We found a welcome shelter here, 
Where kindness e’er abounded. 


tf. 
Thick gloom enclos’d the mountain’s brow, 
And not a star was shining now, 
While winds were loudly howling ; 
The air was blear and deadly coid— 
The falling snow in sheets was roll’d, 
And wolves around were prowling. 


Hl. 
We sat around the cottage hearth, 
And told our names, our homes, and birtb, 
The evening hour beguiling ; 
But soon each tongue its prattle still’d, 
And doubt and dread each bosom fill’d— 
No face was longer smiling. 


IV. 
For every blast that whistle’d by, 
Was charg’d with sorrow’s bitter cry, 
And moans of human sighing : 
We thought some wretch had lost his way, 
And e’er the dawn of morrew’s day 
That stranger might be dying. 


V. 
But fainter soon the shrieking grew, 
And wilder still the night-wind blew, 
While all was dark and cheerless ; 
And every sigh was hush’d at last, 
Or lost amid the raging blast, 
Which swept along so fearless. 


Vi. 
Then by the light our lanterns cast 
We quickly o’er the niountain past, 
To find the stranger weary; 
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We call’d aloud that help was near, 
And bid the sufferer cease to fear— 
But all was still and dreary. 


' VII. 
Thus long we search’d the mountain round, 
And paus’d to catch the slightest sound, 
That on the breeze was stirring — 
i Then slowly back our steps retrace, 
7 While silent speaks each pallid face, 
: What each is now inferring. . 
Vill. 
; Our dreams that night were sore distress’d, 
; For shrouded fiends before us press’d, 
Like shadows o’er a fountain; 
We hear’d their groans, we hear’d their cry, 
Begirt with snows we saw them lie, 
While freezing on the mountain. 





IX. 
*Twas morn—the howling storm had fled, 
The sun around his glory shed, 
The golden east forsaking ; 
And now again we search the hill, 
While gloomy fears our bosoms fill, 
And every heart is aching! 





And soon, beside the leafless birch, 

We found the object of our search— 
A female calmly sleeping— 

But cold and stiff was every part, 

The chill of death had touch’d her heart, 
And clos’d her eyes while weeping. 





XI. 
She near her breast had clasp’d her child, 
That e’en in death so sweetly smil’d, 
We thought it still was breathing; 
But pure and white as drifted snow, 
The infant’s blood had ceas’d to flow— 
Its heart had ceas’d its heaving ! 


Sa  ~ Ree 


XII. 
We stood—we drop’d a silent tear, 
Then laid them on a fragile bier 
And down the hill descended ; 
We plac’d them in a peaceful grave, 
Where weeping willows gently wave, 
And where our sighs were blended. O. E. 


— a 


THE ORPHAN. 


. AT the close of the eve, on the lovely Champlain, 
I mused on the past, as I lay on my pillow ; 
All was hushed round the vessel, on which I was lain, 
Save the soft sighing breeze; andthe slow heaving billow 
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rO THE PUBLIC. 


THIS Number completes the first volume of “ The Pilgrim.” 


As i ts Tounc to be impracticable te continue its publication longer, the 
£cditor woulc take this opportunity of expressing his acknowledgements to 


attorat it the assistance of their support and patronage 


tnose ¥ Mave amorced 4 
Our mutual] rewarc must be found in the consciousness of having conceived 
2 laudable undertaking, and in the many flattering assurances, received 


from the public of the popularity and usefulness of the work 


iot of almost all periodical publications to struggle into being 


It is Th iv @iu 
With amiculty It us the fate of the Pilgrim, to die amidst those struggles, 
moi so much for the want of patronage abroad, as through the influence of 


means, which a tenderness for the character of professed brethren has hith 
erto kept from the Knowledge of the public. 

And, now that the “ Pilgrim’s progress” is at an end, we will pass nc 
other commendation upon it, than by observing that he has had the singula 
many of the steps of h’s renowned ancestor, in the days 
, like him, in the slough of despond; having met 


oTture to walk mn 


of Bunyan, ; having been 
at the wicket gate; his friends in the Ivrerprerer’s 


Wr Dis enemes 


Hers: ; and his supports and consolations at the foot of the Cross. And if 


is not now able, like him, to surmountthe Hill Dificulty, it is not 
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472 To the Public. 


on account of the loss of his oll, or any dread of the Lions that frown upes 
his path. 

The Pilgrim retires from his friends, like the truest hearts, without any 
formal adieu, believing, however, that the relation which has subsisted be- 
tween us for a year, does not close without mutual regret. 

In publishing the Pilgrim, we have been actuated by a desire to dissemin- 
ate that practical knowledge, which we deem so necessary at the present 
day. In obedience still to this desire, and as a compensation to our subscri- 
bers for the discontinuance of the Pilgrim, we most cheerfully recommend te 
them the Christian Spectator, published in New-Haven, as a work of trans- 
cendant merit, and eminently calculated to promote the ends of practical 
piety, and sound religious instruction. The Spectator is published monthly, 
each number consisting of 56 octavo pages, at $3 per annum, which brings 
it to subscribers at about the same rate with the Pilgrim. We would sug- 
gest to Clergymen, the importance of circulating among their flocks the 
Spectator, or some other practical work, as an antidote to the present un- 
healthy state of the Christian public, which springs from an inordinate thirst 
for religious intelligence, and an attendant disrelish fer practical reading. 
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